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mountains of Europe, though the sky is of a deeper,
more sword-like blue, and the heavens are much more
brilliant at night.

But when all these admissions in favour of Switzer-
land are made, the Himalaya still remain unsurpassed,
and even unapproached, as regards all the wilder and
grander features of mountain scenery. There is no-
thing in the Alps which can afford even a faint idea of
the savage desolation and appalling sublimity of many
of the Himalayan scenes. Nowhere, also, have the
faces of the mountains been so scarred and riven by
the nightly action of frost, and the mid-day floods from
melting snow. In almost every valley we see places
where whole peaks or sides of great mountains have
very recently come shattering down ; and the thought-
ful traveller must feel that no power or knowledge he
possesses can secure him against such a catastrophe, or
prevent his bones being buried, so that there would be
little likelihood of their release until the solid earth
dissolves. And, though rare, there are sudden passages
from these scenes of grandeur and savage desolation
to almost tropical luxuriance, and more than tropical
beauty, of organic nature. Such i hangcs are startling
and delightful, as in the passage from Dras into the
upper Sind valley of Kashmir; while there is nothing
finer in the world of vegetation than the great cedars,
pines, and sycamores of many of the lower valleys,

It is needless to look in the Himalaya for a popu-
lation so energetic and interesting as the Swiss, the
Vaudois, or the Tyrolese; and these mountains have
no women whose attractions at all approach those of
the Italian side of the Alps from Lugano eastward, or
of the valleys of the Engadine and the Tyrol. The
Tibetan population is hardly abundant enough, or of
sufficiently strong morale, for heroic or chivalric efforts,
such as have been made by the ancient Greeks, the